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AN EPISTLE FROM LONDON YEARLY MEET- 
ING IN 1688. 

Through the kindness of a Friend, who has 
lately come into the possession of a valuable 
collection of Epistles issued by London Yearly 
Meeting, we are permitted to make selections 
for our readers. The volume embraces the 
Annual Epistles, dating from the first estab- 
lishment of that Meeting in 1675 to the year 
1805, and contains, as the preface states, “a 
more clear and full exposition of the princi- 
ples and various testimonies of Friends than 
perhaps any other work extant, as well as a | 
full account of the rise and establishment of 
the different branches of their Church disci- 
pline, and the reasons which have led to the 
adoption of the several parts thereof.” We 
commend the Epistle to our readers, believing 
the excellent advice it contains is applicable 
to our own state and time. We hope, from 
time to time, to make other selections from 
this ancient volume. Eps. 


Dearly beloved Friends and Brethren :—We 
salute you in the dear and tender love of God, 
rejoicing in the communion and holy fellow- 
ship of the Spirit of life, by which we are 
» quickened tugether in Christ Jesus, that we 
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may walk together in him acceptably to God 
the Father; to whom be glory and praise, 
throughout all the churches of Christ every 
where, world without end. Amen. 


Dear Friends :—We give you to understand, 
that according to the wonted kindness of our 
tender and merciful God, we have had a very 
living and refreshing assembling together, and 
the glory of the divine power and presence of 
God hath shined upon us from day to day, to 
our great consolation ; and a sweet harmony, 
love and concord hath appeared amongst us ; 
an® many living testimonies were brought 
forth, through the springings of life in many, 
both in respect to the ancient universal doc- 
trine of the light and grace of God, and also 
in particulars, relating to the holy and harm- 
less conversation of those who have believed, 
exhorting all to walk as becomes the gospel 
of Christ, that the profession dint may 
shine forth more and more, and the beauty of 
holiness may be seen upon you, and upon 
your families. 

1. And in the first place we do earnestly 
desire you all, in your several Monthly and 
Quarterly Meetings, to stir up and exhort 
Friends to diligence in their meetings on the 
week-days, as well as on the First-day ; and 
to wait upon the Lord for his divine wisdom 
and strength, to guide them and preserve 
them out of evil; knowing assuredly that the 
diligent waiters upon the Lord shall be filled 
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With good things; though the careless and 
luke-warm remain in weakness, and are often 
overcome by the oo. 

2. And also that Friends every where be 
put in mind to keep under the leadings and 
guidance of the spirit of truth in their out- 
ward habits, and fashions thereof; not suffer- 
ing the spirit of the world to get over them, 
in a lust to be like unto them in things useless 
and superfluous; lest it prevail upon them 
(by giving a little way to it) till it leads them 
from the simplicity and plainness that become 
the gospel; and so from one vain liberty to 
another, till they come to lose the blessed 
liberty that is in Christ, into which they were 
in measure redeemed, and fall back into the 
bondage of the world’s spirit, and grow up 
into the liberty of the flesh, with the lust and 
concupiscence thereof, and so lose both their 
name and place in the truth, as too many 
have done. 

3. And for the prevention of these things, 
we do intreat and desire all you our dear 
Friends, brethren, and sisters, that are parents 
and governors of families, that ye diligently 
lay to heart your work and calling in your 
generation for the Lord, and the charge com- 
mitted to you; not only in becoming good 
examples unto the younger sort, but also to 
use your power in your own families, in the 
educating your children and servants in mod- 
esty, sobriety, and in the fear of God, curbing 
the extravagant humour in the young ones, 
when it doth appear, and not to indulge it, 
and allow of it. For you are set in your 
families as judges for God, and it is you that 
must give an account of the power committed 
to you. And when you see a libertine wanton 
spirit appear in your children or servants, 
that lusteth after the vain customs and fash- 
ions of the world, either in dressings, habits, 
or outward adornings, and craves your assist- 
ance and allowance, without which it cannot 
get forward, while they are under your @ov- 
ernment; O then look to yourselves, and dis- 
charge your trust for God, and for the good 
of their souls, exhorting in meekness, and 
commanding in wisdom} that so you may 
minister and reach to the witness, and help 
them over their temptations, in the authority 
of God’s power. And when they feel them- 
selves helped and delivered, their souls will 
bless God for you, and you will reap the com- 
fort of your labour. 

4, And dear Friends, as it hath pleased 
God to bring forth a day of liberty and free- 
dom to serve him, in which he hath stopt the 
mouths of the devourers, in a great measure, 
for his name’s sake; O therefore let every 
one have a care so to use this liberty, as the 
name of God may be honoured by it; and 
not an occasion taken by any, because of the 





present freedom, to launch forth into trading 
and worldly business beyond what they can 
manage honourably, and with reputation, 
among the sons of men, and so that they may 
keep their word with all men, and that their 
yea may prove yea indeed, and their nay may 
be nay indeed; for whatever is otherwise 
cometh of the evil one. And such who make 
themselves guilty by thus dishonouring God, 
aud the holy profession of his name and truth, 
such are for judgment by the truth; and the 


judgment of truth ought to be set over them ; 


that the truth, and those that abide and walk 
in it, may be clear of their iniquities. 

5. And dear Friends, as concerning those 
who through letting in the enemy of their 
souls; have lost their part of this our hea- 
venly unity, and sought to break the sweet 
harmony of the church and churches of Christ 
in some few places (but which is impossible) 
we let you know the power of the Lord in 
righteous judgment is come over their evil 
works, and they cannot proceed. But divers. 
who were for a time beguiled and darkened 
by them, have received mercy from God, and 
light to see whither they were going ; and are 
returned to the shepherd’s fold, to the com- 
fort of their souls, and the praise of God. 
And concerning them that remain still under 
the influence of that evil separating spirit in 
any measure, (being betrayed at unawares) 
we desire they may be gained upon in a chris- 
tian tenderness of spirit, and that bowels of 
compassion may be exercised towards them, 
for their recovery (if possible) out of the snare, 
into which, by the high swelling words of 
others, they are fallen ; that so ye may, as the 
apostle saith, put a difference; saving some 
by fear, plucking them as brands out of the 
fire. And where any real simplicity or true 
tenderness doth remain, it will answer your 
tenderness, and be won upon by it, and turn 
from the wandering stars that have misled 
them, and from the wells that have not the 
water of life in them, (to nourish and refresh 
their souls, and feed upon) and trees without 
fruit. 

6. Farther we give you to understand, that 
several good epistles from divers parts of the 
world were read amongst us; as from Hol- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Barbadoes, 
Virginia, Maryland, Jamaica, Long Island, 
Rhode Island, and from sundry parts of this 
nation, signifying the prosperity of truth, and 
the increase of Friends, and their great con- 
cord and unity in the blessed truth, to our 
great comfort and Joy in the Lord. 

7. And that the Friends appointed to in- 
spect the accounts did report to us, that they 
found the accounts well and fairly kept, and 
the balance thereof not much different from 
what it was last year; so that there was no 
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need of any farther collection this year. And 
that the Friends that are captives in Mequi- 
nez cannot yet be gotten at liberty, though 
much industry hath been used about it; but 
Friends are still in hopes to procure their lib- 
erty in some time; of which you may hear 
farther when it is effected. 

8. And we give you to know, that the six 
Friends of this city, that are intrusted for this 
year with the accounts, are John Etridge, 

enjamin Antrobus, Thomas Barker, Thomas 
Cox, Thomas Hudson, and John West. 

9. And it is the desire of Friends generally, 
that you all be careful in your Monthly and 
Quarterly Meetings, in collecting the suffer- 
ings of Friends by priests and impropriators 
for their testimony against tithes; and what 
goods are taken away from them upon that 
account, with the value thereof; as also about 
repairs of steeple-houses, or about not swear- 
ing, and all other sufferings on truth’s ac- 
count; and let them be carefully recorded 
and witnessed, and copies sent up to London, 
from your Quarterly Meetings to your corres- 
pondents; that the sufferings of Friends for 
their testimonies may not be lost. 

10. It was agreed by Friends with one con- 
sent, that this meeting be continued the next 
year, at the usual time, as the Lord shall 
please to make way for it; and that in order 
thereunto, two sound faithful Friends in every 
county, may be desired to come up, that know 
the state of Friends, and their sufferings, in 
their respective counties; to whom we leave 
it to give a farther account of this meeting, 
and of the glorious presence of the Lord 
manifested with us here. 

11. Finally, dear Friends, we tenderly, in 
the love of our God, recommend you all to 
the word of his grace and wisdom, to govern 
and order you in peace, patience, union and 
concord, and to shun all occasion of discord 
and contention that is out of truth; that all 
your affairs may be managed in true love, in 
the peaceable spirit of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
And we tenderly desire and advise, that all 
Friends every where keep peaceable and 
quiet in their spirits, and inoffensive in their 
conversations and discourses, that none let in, 
entertain, or mix with that jealous evil-sur- 
mising spirit, that is at work in some sorts of 
ungrateful prejudiced persons, who will not 
see the present providence of God, and mercy 
we enjoy under the king and his government ; 
eyeing their own interests more than the pub- 
lic good, or peace of the church of Christ. 

God Almighty preserve you, and be with 
you and us all in Christ Jesus. Amen. 

Signed in behalf of our said meeting, by 

RicHARD RICHARDSON. 





Ho.tness before peace. 


SERVICE MADE EASY. 

Motive,—how it lightens or exaggerates 
toil! How it illumines or darkens action! 
What I accomplish as duty, through love, 
sweetens my whole being; what I achieve 
mechanically does not stir my finer part. Let 
us remember that dull labor holds sinews, but 
little brain and less heart; while vital labor, 
is, in its essence, beautiful and light. 

Place an artistic value on the waiting task 
and a sense of its worth will make your per- 
formance of it easy. Salad well dressed, 
bread properly made, a garment correctly cut 
and tastefully put together, are each and all 
recompense for time given to their preparation. 
True service contains the element of fidelity ; 
what the housewife performs, if she honorably 
fill her office, is performed faithfully. No 
slight is put upon her children’s wants, neither 
are her nursling plants neglected; her con- 
tent lies in the consciousness of loyal labor, 
result of her will and action. 

To a high level are her tasks elevated; a 
level which, like upper valleys, gives calm air, 
sunshine, and scenes of beauty. 

With early morning, she opens wide the 
windows of her sleeping-rooms; and while 
she flings bed coverings like “ banners on the 
outward walls,” she looks at nature’s face. 
If there be only brick houses opposite, she 
glances at her neighbors’ roofs, and thinks 
of friends beneath them. She invites the 
outer air to penetrate and linger in the 
apartment, she rearranges little things, and 
while thus occupied, recalls some thought 
contained in a late sermon or a new book. 
Smoothly, and not too soon, she replaces ven- 
tilated sheets, giving a last tender pat to 
pillows on which young heads shall lie the 
coming night. She picks stray threads from 
the carpet, and at the same time remembers 
an uplifting verse. Thé housewife of old- 
time training will not believe, perhaps, in 
this method of labor; she takes her stint and 
stops not till it is accomplished; she disap- 
proves of the modern modus operandi and 
asks incredulously if this is the way young 
— work nowadays. 

ise people do work in this way whenever 
it is practicable. If weariness creep into the 
body, they know that change of employment, 
for even five minutes brings rest, and that 
rest is gain. When Douglass Jerrold was 
tired of writing he would slip into his garden 
there to forget briefly, in roses, his pen and 
ink. After a flight of minutes, he would re- 
turn, bringing out-of-door freshness and fra- 
grance to his paper; the man was renewed, 
and this renewal was transmitted to his words. 
Drudgery may occupy the hands, only noble 
service goes from the heart; service given to 
family, to friends, is given also to mankind ; 
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every good deed widens into its surroundings, 
as watery circles widen into the sea, each 
motion penetrating to unseen limits. 

“Tt is a mistake,” says Mr. Martineau, “to 
suppose that any service rendered to mankind, 
any interesting relation of human life, any 
exhibition of moral greatness, even any pecu- 
liar condition of society, can ever be lost. 
Their form only disappears; their value still 
remains, and their office is everlastingly per- 
formed.” 

Let us all be willing servants, joining a 
daily grace to our daily duty. Thus shall we 

lace toil on a basis of strength and serenity. 
hat steadfastness and harmony shall arise 
from this union! Then will be realized the 
truth of the old verse : 
“Straight is the line of duty, 
Curved is the line of beauty ; 
Walk in the first, and thou shalt see 
The other ever following thee.”’ 


—Mary Bartol in Christian Register. 





THE SISTER'S INFLUENCE. 


There is a hallowed charm in the relation- 
ship of sister, when its duties are tenderly 
felt and faithfully fulfilled. It has often been 
remarked that the manners of young men, 
who have grown up surrounded by a group of 
amiable sisters, or even in companionship with 
only one who possessed a loving heart and 
gentle mind, were easily known by their supe- 
rior refinement and their deference to and 
respect for women. “I knew he must have 
had nice sisters” is a frequent comment when 
the speech and deportment of a young man 
has led to an inquiry as to his family connec- 
tions. 

I do not say that many a young man has 
not attained mild, considerate, kindly man- 
ners who has never had a sister; but I hold 
that one of the most refining educational in- 
fluences is poss in families where the 
affection and innocent gaiety of the girls tem- 
per the hardihood and roughness of the boys. 
The two sexes growing up together in the 
household do each other good. The sisters 
gain in frankness, courage, activity and, it 
may be, in solid intelligence, while the brothers 
become more considerate in act and speech, 
purer and gentler in thought, word and action. 

The sweet, strong bond which nature knits 
at birth between the children of the same 
parents, nursed at the same bosom, fondled 
on the same lap, kneeling at the same house- 
hold altar, ought to be able to defy the 
changes and vicissitudes of life, although 
these affect this relationship more than an 
other. Sons go forth to battle with the world, 
daughters marry and enter upon other and 
nearer ties and responsibilities ; still the heart 
cannot be quite right which does not always 


retain and respond to the first early claims 
—the associations identified with childhood. 
Sad is it when the cares of the world obliter- 
ate the tender memories of youth, or the pride 
of life dries up the fountains of affection 
which welled forth in the home of ehildhood. 

To some true hearts this kindred tie, when 
it has been stretched across wide oceans to 
far distant lands, has bravely borne the strain, 
and grown the tighter by the firm clasp with 
which at each end it has been held. Multi- 
tudes might and do echo the kindly words of 
Goldsmith— 


‘‘Where’er I roam, what’er new realms I see, 
My heart, untraveled, fondly turns to thee ; 
Still to my brother turns, with ceaseless pair, 
And drags at each remove a lengthening 

chain.” 


In literary biography there are many 
memorable sisters of distinguished men. 
The poet Wordsworth testified as to the soft- 
ening influence his sister, Miss Deborah 
Wordsworth, exerted on his mind and man- 
ners, and the benefit he derived from her 
wise criticisms. From his own experience of 
a relationship that never was interrupted by 
any newer ties on Miss Wordsworth’s part— 
for she lived with him until her death, and 
as long as health permitted devoted. herself te 
his family—from tender reverence for this 
life-long bond of love, so precious in his own 
case, the poet could deeply appreciate its 
value; and he said of the quaint essayist and 
his sister. Charles and Mary Lamb, 

“Thus, ’mid a shifting world, 

Did they together testify of time 


And season’s difference-- a double tree, 
With two collateral stems sprung tiom 


one root.”’ 
C. L. BALFour. 


——_>-. 49 


As we live and walk in the Truth, there is 
an inward witness which God hath placed in 
the hearts of men, which is reachable.—John 
Richardson. 


PROGRESS OF PROHIBITION. 


The majority in Kansas for the prohibitory 


amendment was about 8,000; that in Iowa 
nearly 29,000. This alone indicates either a 
more general persuasion among the people of 
Towa as to the evils of drink, or greater cour- 
age and more skill and effort cn the part of 
the advocates of temperance in Iowa in mana- 
ging the election than in Kansas. In either 
case it indicates that the cause of temperance 
ains. 

The Milwaukee brewers and other liquor 
dealers were surprised at the large vote in 
Towa. They had sent large sums of money 
into that State, and expected to defeat the 
amendment. But they little understood the 
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force of moral convictions. These cannot be 
‘subjected to the influence of money alone. 

Some friends of the liquor traffic assert that 
the prohibitory law in Kansas is not fully 
carried out. Thisistrue. Butneither is any 
law against crime fully carried into effect. 
Yet liquor selling in the proper senze of the 
term is almost totally destroyed in Kansas. 
In a few towns, it is true, drink can be had by 
tortuous methods, which brand with shame 
and the character of law-breakers those who 
‘sell and those who buy. 

The open temptation to the young and 
unwary is removed, and the State, as a pro- 
fessedly Christian community, is relieved 
from the reproach of upholding the sale of 
drink and deriving revenue from it. 

In Vermont, places where intoxicating 
rinks are sold or given away are declared a 
nuisance, to be suppressed by law, and the 
law does very largely suppress them. 

In Ohio, the Pond liquor law has been de- 
clared unconstitutional, and the temperance 
people are devising some new method to stop 
the drink. 

In Michigan, the license tax on the manu- 
facture and sale of all liquors has been made 
very heavy. 

In Nebraska, treating was made unlawful 
‘by the last legislature. 

In Wisconsin, a vigorous attempt will be 
made by the temperance people to carry the 
next legislature. 

In Indiana, a prohibitory amendment has 
passed one legislature, and a fierce struggle 
will be made to carry it through the next, 
that it may then go before the people. 

A late law of Connecticut requires that the 
names of five tax-payers shall be upon each 
petition for a license, and that no signature 
‘can go upon two petitions. 

In Tennessee and some other of the South- 
ern States, the sale of liquor is forbidden 
within a given distance (one to four miles) 
around any school. 

North Carolina learned her strength in her 
recent struggle to break up the liquor traffic, 
and prohibition will be an important factor 
in the next election. 

In Pennsylvania, more than 100,000 per- 
sons signed petitions to the last General As- 

‘sembly, asking for the submission to the peo- 
ple of a prohibitory amendment, and the bill 
passed the lower house by a vote of 109 to 59. 

In thirty-two States of the Union prohibi- 
tory amendments received the attention of 
their last legislatures, and in some States, 
notably Wisconsin and Illinois, the temper- 
ance people, despairing of the two great po- 
litical parties, have resolved to run separate 
tickets. 


Thus the temperance agitation has passed 
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from efforts at reclaiming drunkards by 
pledges against the use of distilled spirits to 
a total suppression of the manufacture and 
sale of all intoxicating drinks to be used as 
beverages; and under the Divine blessing 
half the Union may be expected to be under 
prohibitory laws within the lifetime of some 
of the earnest advocates of prohibition.. 

In England, the newly established bishop 
of Newcastle is the twelfth bishop of the na- 
tional church who is an abstainer. Tens of 
thousands have signed the pledge in that 
kingdom within the last year, and large num- 
bers of earnest Christians who would have 
looked upon total abstinence as fanaticism a 
few years since, now wear the blue ribbon or 
other open badge that they are abstainers. 
So grows the day of victory over cruel alco- 
hol.—‘ Temperance notes” in Friends’ Review. 





BLESSED are the ears that gladly receive 
the pulses of the Divine whisper. Blessed 
indeed are those ears that listen, not after the 
voice that is sounding without, but for the 
truth teaching inwardly.— Thomas a Kempis. 





EFFECT OF THE PASSIONS ON HEALTH. 


Of the passions detrimental to life, anger 
stands first. He is a man very rich indeed 
in physical power who can afford to be 
angry. The richest cannot afford it many 
times without ensuring the penalty, a penalty 
that is always severe. What is still worse of 
this passion is that the very disease it engen- 
ders feeds it, so that if the impulse go many 
times unchecked it becomes the master of the 
man. 

The effect of rage on the heart is to induce 
a permanently perverted motion. On the 
brain it produces first a paralysis, and after- 
wards, during reaction, @ congestion of the 
vessels of that organ. Many die in one or 
other of these two stages. 

The effects of fear are all but identical 
with those of rage, and like rage, grow in 
force with repetition. Iam daily more and 
more convinced that not half the evils resul- 
ting from what may be called the promptin 
of fear in the young and the feeble are duly 
appreciated, and that fear is the worst weapon 
of physical torture the thoughtless coward 
wields. 

Permanent intermittency of the heart is 
one of the leading phenomena incident to 
sudden and extreme terror. A gentleman of 
middle age was returning home from a long 
voyage in the most perfect health and spirits, 
whén the vessel in which he was sailing was 
struck from a collision, and hopelessly in- 
jured, began to sink. With the sensation of 
the sinking of the ship, and the obvious im- 
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minence of death,—five minutes was the! other, keeping the trepitant heart in constant 


longest expected period of remaining life,— 
this gentlemen felt his heart, previously act- 
ing vehemently, stop in its beat. He remem- 
bered then a confused period of noise and 
cries and rush, and a return to comparative 
quiet, during which he discovered himself 
being conveyed, almost unconsciously, out of 
the sinking vessel on to the deck of another 
vessel that had rendered assistance. When he 
had gained, sufficient calmness he found that 
periods of intermittent action of his heart 
could be counted. They occurred four and five 
times in the minute for several days, and in- 
terfered with his going to sleep for many 
nights. In this gentlemen the intermittent 

ulse became a fixed condition, but so modi- 

in character that it was endurable. 

The effect of fear on the brain may be to 
the extent of that which is produced by ex- 
tremity of rage, so that even sudden death, 
from syncope may ensue. I have known two 
such instances as these, but the more common 
effect is an intense iritability, followed by 
doubt, suspicion and distrust, leading towards 
or to insanity. From a sudden terror deeply 
felt the young mind rarely recovers, never I 
believe, if hereditary insanity be a part of its 
nature. A man who is now the inmate of an 
asylum, owing to fixed delusions that all his 
best friends are conspiring to injure and kill 
him, explained to me, before his delusion was 
established, from what it started. When he 
was a boy he had a nervous dread of water, 
and his father, for that very reason, and with 
the best of intentions, determined that he 
should be taught to swim. He was taken by 
his tutor, in whom he had every confidence, 
to the side of a river, and when he was un- 
dressed he suddenly found himself cast by 
his instructor, without any warning, into the 
stream. No actual danger of drowning was 
implied, for the tutor himself was at once in 
the water to hold him up or to bring him to 
land ; but the immediate effect, beginning with 
the faintness of fear, was followed by vomit- 
ing, by a long trainof other nervous symp- 
toms, by constant dread that some one was in 
some way about to repeat the infliction, by 
frequent dreaming of the event at night, by 
thinking upon it in the day. At last all the 
phenomena culminated in that breach be- 
tween the instinctive and the reasoning pow- 
ers which we, for want of a better term, call 
dangerous and insane delusion. 

Under some circumstances the passions, 
excited in turn, injure by the combined influ- 
ence ‘of their action. In games of chance, 
where money is at stake, we see the play of 
the worst passions in all its mischievous inten- 
sity. Fear and anger, hate and grief, hope 
and exultation, stand forth one after the 


excitement and under tremulous strain, until 
at length its natural steadiness of motion is. 
transformed into unnatural irregularity. 
Political excitements call forth readily the 
reel of the passions with dangerous energy. 
A few specially constructed men, who have 
no passions, pass through active political ex- 
citement and, may be, take part in it without 
suffering injury; but the majority are in- 
jured. As they pour forth their eloquent or 
rude speeches, as they extol or condemn, as- 
they cheer or hiss, as they threaten or cajole, 
they are taking out of themselves force they 
will never regain.—Dr. B. W. Richardson. 





LovE is not the pleasant thrill of atomic 
movements, repeated till they become fixed 
in a certain direction. Love is God Himself 
in us, as the desire of good. It is the longing 
after pure happiness in others. It is the 
desire of beauty in God, in nature, in man or 
woman. It is the generative, productive, crea- 
tive power in us. Its power is itself the word 
of God in us; and we may truly say of it in 
all its noble forms in us, what John said of 
the perfect love of God, “ All things are made 
by it, and without it is not anything made 
that is made.” For God is love, and where 
it is true in us, it is God in us. “ He that 
dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, and God 
in him.”—<Stopford Brooke. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

It having been intimated that the language: 
objected to in my last was a quotation from 
the writings of Edward Burroughs, “ who. 
was highly endorsed by George Fox and his 
contemporaries, and that an examination of 
these writings will bear the construction 
placed thereon,’ I feel it right to add 
further that Edward Burroughs was one of 
those bright and shining lights which graced 
the Society in its early stages of growth, and 
from his devotion and martyrdom for his 
principles has endeared his memory, yet we 
must take into consideration his antecedents. 
in judging of this matter. Early trained in 
the forms and doctrines of the Established 
Church, he had seen beyond and was called 
out of them before his connection with 
Friends, but as early impressions are often 
the most lasting, and as Truth is progressive 
in its developments, there is no doubt that 
those who were called into membership held 
many of the views in common with those 
sects from which they had been called out ; 
hence it was that George Fox so especially 
called the people to mind the light, satisfied 
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that an attention to its illuminations would 
in time, as with the sword of William Penn, 
lead to their being lopped off, and as Edward 
Burroughs died several years before the es- 
tablishing of the Discipline of the Society, 
his views can at best be received only as 
those of an individual against which might 
be placed in juxtaposition the views of George 
Fox and others of the same time. But why 
should we walk in the light of that day or 
square our lives by its developments, seeing 


x that the manna which our fathers gathered |. 


cannot sustain us only as we individually 
labor for its acquirement. In conclusion, I 
feel that I cannot place the subject in a more 
concise form than in the language of one of 
George Fox’s biographers : 

“When Christ sent forth His disciples 
without purse or scrip, saying, ‘Freely ye 
have received, freely give, He certainly did 
not mean that they should make merchandize 
of the gospel. It is indeed true that the 
laborer is worthy of his hire, and it is reason- 
able that they who hire him should pay him. 
But ministers who go forth at Christ’s com- 
mand, having His free gospel to preach, 
receive full compensation from the Head of 
the Church and are not dependent on man 
for their reward. As in the outward and 
shadowy dispensation they who ministered at 
the altar lived from the altar, partaking of 
the same outward substance which they 
offered, so, in strict analogy, the ministers of 
the gospel live by the gospel, being sustained 
in the inward life by a portion of the same 
spiritual food they hand forth to others. The 
apostles did not receive salaries for preaching, 
nor even gifts as a compensation for their 
services, but they wrought with their own 
hands to supply their natural wants. They 
were, indeed, authorized to seek in their 
travels those who were worthy and there to 
‘abide, eating such things as were set before 
them ;’ but this privilege belonged to every 
member of the Christian Church, for all were 
regarded as brethren and sisters. It appears, 
however, that in some places Paul was so 
scrupulous that he would not use even this 
power to eat and drink, or, in other words, 
to live at the houses of the brethren and thus 
to reap their carnal things. In his memor- 
able address to the Church of Ephesus, he 
says: ‘I have coveted no man’s silver or 
gold or apparel, yea, ye yourselves know that 
these hands have ministered to my necessities, 
and to them that were with me. I have 
showed you how that so laboring ye ought to 
support the weak and to remember that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive.’” 


G. S. T. 
Genoa, Neb., Seventh mo. 18th, 1882. 





EsTEEMED Eprtors: As weare all “ mem- 
bers of one body,” what concerns one concerns 
all, especially in the question of the liquor traf- 
fic. Ata meeting held yesterday in this city— 
a State convention of liquor dealers—it was 
resolved “to work together to defeat any or all 
candidates who would not pledge them their 
support, and to support all candidates who 
would : to abandon their political parties and 
make the liquor question the issue of election, 
and work for that purpose.” 

Now there are but two sides, for or against 
the traffic, people will be compelled to take 
sides if they act at all, and to be neutral is to 
be disloyal to both. 

I think we must rejoice that the issue is 
fairly made, and by themselves. Temperance 
people cannot be charged now with endeavor- 
ing to force an issue and possibly defeat the 
Republican party, who claimed to have other 
issues quite as important as the temperance 
question, that would be jeopardized by bring- 
ing this to the front as the main one. It is 
there now, whether they wish it or not, and 
men must commit themselves, women are 
already committed. 

I spent an afternoon in one of our city 
police stations recently, only one out of many, 
but to which 334 women were brought last 
month ; only one month’s work, and mostly 
for drunkenness and evils resulting from it. 
1 talked with several, and they all bemoaned 
their condition, and wished liquor could be 
banished from their sight and reach so they 
might walk the streets safely. I asked if 
they should ever have an opportunity to vote 
upon the question, if they would vote against 
the liquor traffic, and they answered without . 
an exception, “ Yes, indeed.” One woman 
said she would sign a “thousand petitions if 
it would do any good.” So we see the poor 
victims of this evil need protection against 
themselves, and they are appealing to us who 
are free to do what they cannot do. How 
can we refuse? How can we answer our 
Lord when He asks us, “ Where is thy bro- 
ther” or thy sister? We cannot evade His 
look, and respond “ I do not know, he should 
have looked out for himself.” Just so surely 
as we do this we shal! go henceforth with the 
guilty mark of Cain upon us, trying to justify 
ourselves, not to others alone, but to our own 
consciences. Compromises have been tried 
and proved failures. Even if beer and wine 
are not so injurious as whiskey, all legislation 
toward protecting the former and excludin 
the latter has been tried in vain. We al 
know the danger of a small hole in a dyke, 
sooner or later the whole ocean will come in. 
So we might better work toward prohibition 
at once, now and forever. It will be work, 
and will have to be maintained with the same 
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vigilance that dykes are maintained. Let 
the fox get but one paw in, and the rest of 
his body will follow. There can be no right 
compromise with such an evil. 

Let us continue to “do with our might 
what our hands find to do, while it is day,” 
remembering that “God is Master of His own 
causes,” and when He worketh ho man can 
hinder,” and surely this is one of His own 
causes. Very earnestly, H. A. P. 

Chicago, Seventh mo. 20th, 1882. 





Fair Hill Meeting House.—At Green Street 
Monthly Meeting, held on the 20th inst., the 
committee appointed to have the oversight of 
Fair Hill Indulged Meeting and provide a 
place for the holding of said meeting, made a 
report of the results of its labors in soliciting 
subscriptions towards the erection of a meet- 
ing-house; $6,066 had been subscribed to 
date and an offer towards furnishing the 
house, besides promises of assistance from 
several Friends as the work progresses. A 
plan has been adopted which provides for a 
neat stone structure capable of seating from 
400 to 500 persons, with ante-rooms that can 
be used for committees, etc. It is thought 
that $8,000 will cover the cost of erection. 

The following-named were proposed to con- 
stitute the building committee: eoan Wat- 
son, James V. Watson, Aaron M. Gaskill, 
Alfred Ogden, T. Ellwood Chapman, Samuel 
H. Gartley, John Williams, Henry T. Child, 
and Jonathan Jones. Their report was uni- 
ted with and they were authorized to pro- 
ceed to erect the building. Spencer Roberts 
has been appoineed treasurer of the com- 
mittee ; the work of grading the lot will be | 
commenced at once. 


LOCAL INFORMATION. 





The Committee on Intoxicating Beverages 
of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting held a 
conference with Friends of Frankford on the 
afternoon of the 23d; the attendance was 
small. A report prepared for the Quarterly 
Meeting was read giving « synopsis of the 
work undertaken by the committee since its 
appointment in Eighth month last. The legal 
aspect of the subject was introduced by the 
first speaker and formed the basis of the ex- | 
pression that followed. It was felt that little | 
could be done for the victim of an appetite so | 
consuming as the love of intoxicating drinks | 
while by legal enactment the dealing in such | 
things is made a legitimate business. Total | 
abstinence and prohibition were held to be 
the only safeguards of society. Equally strong 
were the testimonies against the use of tobacco 
—an evil scarcely less demoralizing than 
strong drink. 





It was further urged that “ Gospel Tem- 
pesance” is, after all, the surest and most 
powerful means of reclamation : that when 
through Divine grace theerring one is brought 
to see his low condition, the power of the Gos- 
pel of Christ will give strength to overcome 
the temptation and awaken in the soul a 
desires for a better life. Friends were urge 
to labor on this ground, from the conviction 
that such labor will be effectual. 

Reports from several of the First-day schools 
on the introduction of the subject as a part of 


‘the instruction of the children gave satisfac- 


tory evidence that it is not neglected, one 

sehool having set apart a First-day in each 

month to be devoted to temperance. The 

meeting was a satisfactory occasion. R. 
Seventh mo. 24, 1882. 
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Joun BricHT AND THE BritisH MInIs- 
TRY.—In severing his connection with the 
Ministry at this critical moment of the 
nation’s history, John Bright has made him- 
self the subject of much criticism, both here 
and elsewhere. Many have censured him 
for abandoning his post at a time when the 
services of men of untarnished reputation 
and wise statesmanship are so greatly needed. 
In the House of Commons, on the 17th inst, 
he referred to his resignation, and said : 


‘That he had nothing to explain or defend. 
The sole reason of his retirement was that he 
could not concur in the government’s Egyp- 
tian policy. He had for forty years held and 
taught a doctrine that he still believed, and he 
could not consistently approve the proceedings 
at Alexandria. He believed the moral law 
applied to nations as well as to individuals, 
and that the proceedings he disapproved were 
a violation thereof and of international law. 
If he had not sooner retired it was because of 
his high regard for Mr. Gladstone and his 
other colleagues. In a disagreement so fun- 
damental he would have either had to submit 
to measures he entirely condemned, or have 
been in constant conflict with his colleagues.”’ 


This places him in his true position, and 
we are glad to know that he stands so stead- 
fast in the cause of justice and the settlement 
of national difficulties without resort to war- 
like measures. 





THe Harvest.—From all sections of our 
vast domain comes the cheering intelligence 
of a plentiful harvest. Not only are the 


| cereals largely in advance of last year’s crop, 
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but vegetables and fruits were never more 
promising. The only fears are for the corn, 
and hope is entertained that a late fall will 
give it a chance to mature, so that every 
staple product of the country will bountifully 
repay the labor bestowed, and the high prices 
complained of as the effect of last year’s 
short crops no longer burden our people. 

We are renewedly reminded of the declara- 
tion that “seedtime and harvest shall not 
cease.” However discouraging the prospect 
may at times appear, the intelligent and in- 
dustrious toiler scarcely ever fails to realize 
the fulfillment of his hopes. In the great 
variety of useful products and their adapta- 
tion to the several conditions of wet or dry, 
heat or cold, if there is scant return from 
one kind, the increase in something else 
makes good the deficiency, and in this fact 
the wise husbandman finds his best argument 
for multiplying his chances of success. 

The art of husbandry, though old as the 
history of the race, has not, by any means, 
yet reached its best outcome. 


It is simply marvelous what the bountiful 
earth is capable of returning when proper 
attention is given to the sowing, the cultiva- 
tion and the needful supply of plant food. 
The work of the agricultural chemist is jis- 
closing to the most ordinary mind the relations 
of growth to the conditions that surround the 
germ, and everywhere this knowledge is 
available. The inexhaustable provisions of 
our Heavenly Father await only intelligent 
appreciation and skillful using. “The hand 
of the diligent” is the hand that brings plenty 
to the board, and patient industry, with good 
common sense and a thoughtful reliance upon 
the Father of all our sure mercies will give 
to every one whatever is needful for the sup- 
plying of all the physical wants, and as surely 
as that labor‘has its reward in the outward, 
so will the labor for the meat that perisheth 
not, be crowned with certain and enduring 
success. 
On 

DIED. 


BLAKEY.-—-On Seventh mo. 10th, 1882, at 
Quakertown, Pa., Paxson Blakey, in his 68th 
year. 


BUNTING.—Suddenly, on the morning of 
Seventh mo. 12th, 1882, Elizabeth S., widow 


of J. Morgan Bunting, in her 76th year; a 
member of Darby Monthly Meeting. 


FOULKE.—On Seventh mo. 12th, 1882, 
William Foulke, in his 81st year; a member 
of Green Street Monthly Meeting; formerly 
of Upper Dublin, Pa. 


MATHER.—On the evening of Seventh 
mo. 4th, 1882, Ann L., wife of Isaac Mather, 
in her 76th year; an esteemed Elder of Abing- 
ton Monthly Meeting. 


MORGAN.—On Seventh mo. 15th, 1882, 
near Riverton, N. J., Elias F. Morgan, in his 
38th year. 


SCARLETT.—On Seventh mo. Ith, 1882, 
in West Philadelphia, Joseph P. Scarlett, aged 
61 years; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Philadelphia. 


TITUS.—On Seventh mo. 10th, 1882, at 
Westbury, L. I., Silas C. Titus, in his 65th 
year; a member of Westbury Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

WRIGHT.—On Seventh mo. 12th, 1882, at 
Mt. Holly, N. J., Sarah Wright, aged 91 years. 








NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


India Rubber.—This plant was well known 
to the ancient inhabitants of Central America ; 
before the Spanish conquest the Mexicans 
played with balls made from it, and it still 
bears its Aztec name of Ulli, from which the 
Spaniards call the collectors of it Ulleros. It 
is obtained from quite a different tree and 
prepared in a different manner from the rub- 
ber of the Amazons. The latter is taken from 
the Siphonia elastica, a euphorbiaceous tree, 
but in Central America the tree that yields 
it is a specimen of wild fig ( Castilloa elastica). 
It is easily known by its large leaves. When 
the collectors find an untapped one in the 
forest they first make a ladder out of the 
lianas (or vines) that hang from every tree ; 
this they do by tying short pieces of wood 
across them with small lianas, many of which 
are as tough as cord. They then proceed to 
score the bark with cuts, which extend nearly 
round the tree like the letter V, the point 
being downwards. A cut like this is made 
about every three feet all the way up the 
trunk. The milk will all run out of a tree in 
about an hour after it is cut, and is collected . 
into a large tin bottle made flat on one side 
and furnished with straps to fix on to a man’s 
back. A decoction is made from another 
liana aud this on being added to the milk, in 
the proportion of one pint to a gallon, coagu- 
lates it to rubber, which is made into round 
flat cakes. A large tree, five feet in diameter, 
will yield when first cut about twenty gallons 
of milk, each gallon of which makes two and 
a half pounds of rubber. I was told that the 
tree recovers from the wounds and may be 
cut again after the lapse of a few months, but 
several that I saw were killed through ‘the 
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large Harlequin beetle laying its eggs in the 
cuts, and the grubs that are hatched boring 
great holes through the trunk. When these 
= are at work you can hear their rasping 

y standing at the bottom of the tree and the 
wood dust thrown out of their burrows accu- 
mulates in heaps on the ground below. The 
government attempts no supervision of the 
forests ; any one may cut the trees and great 
destruction is going on amongst them through 
the young trees being tapped as well as the 
full-grown ones. The tree grows very quickly, 
and plantations of it might easily be made, 
which would in the course of ten or twelve 
years become highly remunerative.—Belt’s 
Naturalist in Nicaragua. 





Insects on the surface of Oranges.—When a 
dish of oranges is seen on a table for dessert, 
the fact is hardly realized that in all proba- 
bility their surface is the habitat of an insect 
of the Coccus family. This tiny creature is 
found on the orange skin in every stage of 
transformation, from the egg to the perfect 
insect, during the winter months, instead of 
remaining dormant in the cold weather, as is 
the case with most of the insect tribe. It 
would hardly be possible to find a St. 
Michael’s or Tangerine orange that had not 
hnndreds of these little creatures in various 
stages of development on their surface. Lem- 
ons, too, are frequently covered. Upon in- 
spection, the skin of an orange will be found 
to be dotted over with brownish-scarlet spots 
of various sizes; these specks can be easily 
removed by a needle, and when placed under 
a microscope, an interesting scene is presented, 
consisting of a large number of eggs, which 
are oval white bodies standing on end, like 
little bags of flour, some of the inhabitants of 
which may very probably be seen in process of 
emerging from the opened end of the egg. The 
female insect upon leaving the egg, has six legs 
two long hair-like appendages, and no wings ; 
it thrusts a sucker into the orange in order to 
obtain nourishment and never moves again, 
passing through the various stages of deyel- 
opment until it lays its eggs and dies. In the 
case of the male insect, the chrysalis after a 
short period opens and the insect flies off. The 
male is supplied with wings twice the length 
of its body, and each of the legs has a hook- 
like projection; it has four eyes and two 
antenne, and is so tiny that it cannot be seen 
when flying. 

From some parts of Spain oranges come to 
us having their rind covered with a coccus of 
quite a different type. The surface of oranges, 
indeed, affords the possessor of a microscope 
an infinite amount of interest and amuse- 
ment.— Chambers’ Journal. 








Sugar.—The origin of American sugar is 
involved in much doubt. According to the 
ordinary accounts, the sugar cane was brought 
to America from the Canaries, and in those 
islands it had not long been known before 
Columbus entered upon his great enterprise— 
such was the case with regard to Madeira, 
also; but it is asserted that sugar was made 
in Hayti the year after its discovery. It is 
well known how important Hayti became as 
a sugar island, as it held the first rank down 
to a time that some very old persons can yet 
remember. During the two centuries that 
followed the discovery, the sugar-cane was 
extended over most of Spanish America, and 
became a most “peculiar institution,” not 
only in culture and commerce, but in foster- 
ing the American slave trade. Sugar pro- 
duction has a very intimate connection with 
the later history of the Mauritius, or Isle of 
France. The sugar-cane was introduced there 
not quite a century and a half ago, but its 
marvelous yield belongs to far later times. 
The Phillippine Isles are very rich in sugar 
lands; there is some reason for believing that 
sugar was known in what we now call India, 
in early times; it was set on its western 
travels by the Saracens; they took the sugar- 
cane to the most important of the Mediterra- 
nean Islands, and imparted the knowledge of 
making sugar to the most ingenious of peo- 
ples. They also took sugar-cane to the Span- 
ish Peninsula, one of the greatest and most 
valuable of their conquests. It was owing to 
the fact that the Saracens caused the Iberian 
world to become a sugar land that the Span- 
iards were able quickly to introduce the 
sugar-cane in the New World; so that the 
American sugar interest is one of the conse- 
quences of that Mussulman movement which 
came so near subverting Christianity as a 
power, and much might never have been 
made had Mahomet failed in his great design. 
To America’s discovery and to the establish- 
ment of the African slave trade must the 
rapid advance of the sugar-cane and the 
manufacture of sugar be so far attributed that 
the latter became large in quantity and was 
placed within the command of the masses of 
“the superior race,” or whites. Salt itself is 
not more required than sugar, nor is.it more 
accessible to the many.— Grocers’ Price Our- 
rent. 


GUARDIANS OF THE ORCHARD. 


The London Echo says: It has long 
become a recognized fact that the small 
birds, once supposed to be the brigands 
of the field and the orchard, are really 
their very best guardians and protectors. 
The most destructive campaign against the 
crops of the agriculturist is not carried on 
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by the hundred and odd birds whom he 
chances to see, but by the millions of grubs 
whom he does not see, but who never escape 

the detection of the little winged police. 

This fact has become a matter of such general 
acceptance in the fruit districts of Southern 
Germany that the cultivator now does his 
utmost to attract and encourage the very 
birds which his father and grandfather 
sought to frighten and destroy. In many 
orchards artificial nests are now erected, 
which stand like “houses to let,” rent free 

' *. until the end of the season, in the hope that 
y they may be adopted and inhabited by some 
winged couple in search of a home where 
they can educate their young and find plenty 
of good food for themselves and their nestlings. 
The practice has become so extensive that 
the Hildesheim Society for the Protection of 
Animals, which has been a pioneer in the 
protest against the cruel and mischievous 
slaughter of these voluntary helpers of the 
cultivator, has issued a very interest- 
ing publication upon the architecture and 
location of artificial nests. The farmer is first 
of all reminded that different birds require dif- 
ferent sortsof houses. The presence of starlings 
is found to be of inestimable use in the orchards. 
The chief demand of this little householder is 
to have a door opening towards the east or 

_ southeast. The starling seems to be a sun- 
# worshipper, in any case he delights to thrust 
his head out of the flug-loch—his door of 
flight—and sing his morning hymn to the 
rising sun. If the awkard human architect 
has built a nest with a flug-loch opening 
towards the west, he will either find that the 
house remains “unlet,” or that the tenant 
will hastily vacate it upon the first heavy 
rain, as the rain drives into the interior with 
the west winds, and drenches the inmates. A 
starling, also, is easily satisfied; he will not 
object to inhabit one among a terrace of 
nests. He goes long distances in search of 
his food, and rarely comes into conflict with 
rival hunters. Consequently, whole rows of 
artificial nests for starlings may be built, with 
“Wa probability of their being inhabited. The 
proper site for a terrace of starlings’ nests is 
at about twenty to thirty feet from the 





the door is made exceedingly small, that 
winged burglar, the sparrow, the most un- 
principled of all the small birds, is sure to 
force his way into the tom-tit’s house. A nest 
foy a tom-tit should never be built in an open 
situation, not on trees which are late in their 
leafage, such as the acacia. The Hildesheim 
Society recommends the fig tree as the locality 
most likely to attract the shy little bird. The 
nests should not be placed higher than fifteen 
feet from the ground. The red-starts, fly- 
catchers and water-wagtails demand very 
open houses and scarcely anything like a 
door. They prefer light and open places, and 
nests intended to attract them should be 
built upon the housewalls. The Hildesheim 
Society reminds all builders that the principal 
enemy against whom they have to be on the 
watch is the cat; hence it is advised to cease 
the construction of nests upon palings, which 
is now so widely adopted. 
























THE TIMBER CULTURE ACT OF NEBRASKA. 


The timber culture act provides that any 
person who is the head of a family, or who 
has arrived at the age of twenty-one years, 
and is a citizen of the United States or de- 
clared his intention to become such, who shall 
plant, protect and keep in a healthy growing 
condition for eight years 10 acres of timber 
on any quarter section of the public lands, 
shall at the end of that time be entitled to re- 
ceive a patent for the same; or a person may 
secure forty, eighty or one hundred and 
twenty acres by planting and cultivating 
every sixteenth acre in timber. The person 
desiring land under this act must apply at 
the land office or clerk of some court of record 
or officer authorized to administer oaths in 
the district where the land is, and make an 
affidavit that the land he desires is devoid of 
timber, that he desires it for his own use and 
that he intends to cultivate as required by 
this act. 

The act requires that the party shall break 
or plow five acres the first year, five acres 
the second year, and to cultivate to crop 
or otherwise the five acres broken the first 
year; the third year he must cultivate the 
five acres broken the second year and plant 
ground, on a house wall or a large tree. in (timber, seeds or cuttings: the five acres 

With nearly all other species of small | broken the first year; and the fourth year 
birds, on the contrary, a detatched villa is| to plant in timber, seeds or cuttings the re- 
greatly in demand. Asa rule they object to| maining five acres; that not less than 
neighbors. This is particularly the case with | twenty-seven hundred trees must be planted 
those who seek their food close to their own | on each acre, and that, at the time of making 
home. They look upon every neighbor as a | proof, there shall be then growing at least six 
potential poacher. If the architect is draw- | hundred and seventy-five living and thrifty 
ing up a plan for a tom-tit’s house—the tom-| trees. The cost of taking under this act is 
tit being a very desirable tenant for the lord of | $14 for anything over eighty acres up to one 
the crchard — he must pay special attention to | hundred and sixty, and $9 for eighty acres 
the size of the flug-loch, or front door. Unless | or less. No residence is required upon a tim- 
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ber claim. Young trees, seeds and cuttings 

' start and grow very easily upon the prairies, 
and this is becoming quite a favorite way of 
securing government land. 





THE CHINESE QUESTION. 


The following, from the Spectator (a Lon- 
don paper) will assist our readers to form 
clearer ideas than are perhaps generally held 
on this subject. Eps. 


So far as the Chinese question has been 
matter for legislation, the facts may be briefl 
stated. Not long ago, a bill passed both 
Houses prohibiting after a certain interval, 
the immigration of Chinese into the United 
States for twenty years, a few exceptions 
being made in favor of government officials, 
students, etc., duly provided with passports. 
This bill was vetoed by President Arthur, on 
the pure that twenty years was not within 
the limits of the word “reasonable,” as ap- 

plied to the regulation or suspension of the 

coming or residence of Chinese laborers, oc- 
curring in the treaty with China. A second 
bill, reducing the prohibited period to ten 
years, and amending the passport regulations, 
ene both Houses, and has received the 
resident’s signature. Public opinion in the 
United States was about equally divided, the 
Western States favoring the bill, the Eastern 
States opposing it. 

First, now, what is the case against the 
Chinaman? Given very briefly, it is as fol- 
lows: Chinese laborers are poured into the 
country by speculators, who make so much 
per head; they do not immigrate, they are 
imported ; they are practically slaves, bound 
in many ways while in America, and unable 
to return without the permission of the mys- 
terious “Six Companies.” Their ability to 
thrive where other people would die of star- 
vation enables them to underbid all white 
laborers, thus temporarily to lower the rate of 
wages to starvation point, and finally to drive 
all other labor from the field. When a China- 
man has accumulated the few hundreds of dol- 
lars sufficient to make him a magnate in China 
he leaves America, and thus large sums disap- 
pear, which would otherwise be employed in 
the country; a difference like that between 
labor for productive and labor for unproduc- 
tive consumption. To secure his competence 
the coolie will engage in any labor, good or 
bad. Large numbers of them are diseased ; 
no women come with them, or the few who 
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race prejudice and reticent habits of the 
Chinese, the police are unable to gain infor- 
mation or to track crime; a periodical indis- 
criminate raid is almost the only form of 
police supervision. op | are on an entirely 
different footing from all other immigrants, 
for they take no interest in the country, share 
none of its ideas, and have no ambition to do 
so, persistently refuse all naturalization, and 
even make arrangements to insure their burial 
in China, should they die in America. And, 
finally, there is no limit to their coming. As 
soon as it becomes known in China that a 
Chinese fortune can be accumulated in a few 
years in the United States, and the speculators 
who make the profits will work hard to dif- 
fuse this information, the numbur of coolies 
will be enormously increased, and from the 
untold millions of China, *‘ Mongolian hordes” 
will flow into California, first taking posses- 
sion of a quarter of a city, then of a city, then 
of a State, sweeping all before them. When 
the white laborers are at length all crowded 
out, and Chinaman competes with Chinaman, 
the evil elements of Chinese civilization will 
soon arise. Thus not a certain class of labor, 
not a section of the country, but the life of the 
Republic itself is threatened. China could 
send over enough of her subjects to do all this, 
without making any appreciable inroads upon 
her population. The United States can resist 
the bad elements flowing into it at present, 
because these are swallowed up in the good 
population ; but what is the fusion that will 
result when the scale is turned? Simply the 
extinction of American civilization. All this 
is what the anti-Chinese agitator claims, and 
it must be admitted that he has made out a 
strong case. 

Now for the defence. In the first place, 
the outcry has been raised against Chinese 
labor, not because it is cheap, but because it 
is good. The lazy, drunken Irishman of the 
“Sand Lots,” who wants by any shift to earn 
enough in a day to keep him idle for a week 
and who is ready to fling up his hat for any- 
body for a drink, or to vote on any side for a 
dollar, has naturally a cordial hatred for the 
quiet inoffensive Chinaman who goes about 
his business, only anxious to work all the 
time, and who is profoundly indifferent to 
every political war-cry. It is the very men who 
were themselves immigrants a few months 
before, who now raise the cry, “The Chinese 
must go!” In the second place, the talk about 
“Mongolian hordes” is pure nonsense; it is posi- 
tively stated that the Chinese come from one 


are brought, are concealed, and form one of | small district only, Canton, that there are not 
the worst features of the case. All the evils | more than 100,000 of them in California, and 
of opium-eating are present, and “hells” of | that their numbers are actually decreasing. 
every description spring up where the Chi- | Those who come at first represent the worst 


nese congregate. 


wing to the inveterate | classes of China; in future, the better classes 
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will come; they will not fail to see the ad- 
vantages of American life, they will become 
citizens, intermarry, and be absorbed into the 
general population, just as all the other nation- 
alities are. With higher earnings will come 
more extended needs, and the clever China- 
man will develop rapidly, when once he comes 
fairly under new influences. The crime and 
disease are incidents of the beginning of the 
immigration ; it will be easy to refuse to re- 
ceive diseased persons, to close the gambling 
dens, and to stamp out the opium traffic. 
Third, almost apart from any other considera- 


. tions, the prsposed bill is so contrary to all 


national tradition, is so un-American, that, 
should it finally be enforced, it will be a blot 
upon the country’s record, incomprehensible 
to future generations. The first words of the 
Declaration of Independence are that “all 
men are created equal,” and that among their 
inalienable rights are “life, liberty, and the 
rer of happiness ;” the Constitution of the 

nited States inveighs against distinctions 
because of “ race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude ;” it is the just boast of her citizens 
that every man who comes peaceably and 
keeps the laws has a right to labor and to 
the fruits of his labor; when China proposed 
to keep out the whites, she was quickly forced 
into acceptance of these first principles of 
civilization; and now shall America become 
a laughing-stock by the adoption of the bar- 
barian policy she would not tolerate in others ? 
America had her origin in the idea of human 
freedom and “ expansion ;” on this idea her 
civilization rests, and from it she draws her 
hopes of perpetuity. To set at naught this 
fundamental principle, in order to correct a 
merely local and temporary difficulty, or to 
favor any class of the community would be 
us the member for Wisconsin put it, “like 
drawing blood from the human body to quench 
its thirst.” And finally, the keenest argument 
against this proposed legislation is found in 
the fact that it is little more than a bid on the 
part of the Republicans for the California 
vote: a desire to appear to the Californians 


heathen rush.” “If the 100,000 Chinese in 
California had votes in their hands,” said a 
courageous Congresgman from Ohio, “I know 
some men who would not vote as they do 
now.” This scheme however, has broken 
down ‘delightfully, for the Democrats were as 
warm as the Republicans in their support of 
the bill, and so no party use can be made of 
it. And again, as the New York Nation, one 
of the ablest American papers, points out a 
national legislative recognition of the fact that 
race may be an incurable defect for political 
purposes, may be a very awkward precedent 
when the negro problem comes up again, as 
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it is pretty certain todo. As regards natur- 
alization, also, even if it is admitted that the 
Chinese will never became American citizens, 
this should be considered, so this party thinks, 
a great advantage. The wholesale enfran- 
chisement of the negroes, they think, was a 
sad blunder; there are thousands of white 
voters whose votes are a positive harm to the 
community ; America should welcome heartily 
a large body of faithful workers, who are 
quite content to be governed. 

These are the arguments for the defence, 
and there is no mistaking the fact that, if not 
convincing, they are at least strong. 

The result of the unlimited immigration of 
cheap labor to the United States will be to 
foster still further the enormous commercial 
developments, glorious to apostrophise when 
times are good, but fraught with fearful ruin 
when times are bad. It will enrich the capi- 
talist and the “railway king,” while impover- 
ishing the laborer, thus making the inequali- 
ties in society greater than at present; and 
from these inequalities spring most of the evils 
of our times. Richer rich and poorer poor— 
this is all that is needed to bring corruption 
into American ur any other politics, to sap the 
ideas of the Republic, to ensure the ultimate 
wreck of its civilization ; this is precisely what 
“Chinese cheap labor” will produce. Still, 
we are convinced that the solution is not to 
be found in restrictive legislation. That, at 
best, would be but to postpone the evil day, 
—a half-measure, like prohibition, or the sup- 
pression of free speech in Germany, or mili- 
tary law in the Nihilistic districts, or, to take 
the latest example, like undiscriminating co- 
ercion in Ireland. 

The truth is, that in this Chinese antinomy 
our neighbors across the water are face to 
face with a very’ big problem. The weightiest 
question of modern times—capital and labor, 
the franchise, democratic institutions them- 
selves—are visible behind this “heathen 
Chinee ;” and, unfortunately, this is not an 
age of great statesmen in America. It is an 
age of ignorant politicians, and, therefore, of 
corrupt politics, of commercial intrigue, of a 
plainly visible relaxing of public delicacy, if 
not of actual morality; and with President 
Arthur deliberately undoing much of the good 
which Garfield began, the momentary outlook 
is anything but bright. 
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E. A. Freemay, in his lecture on the “Ori- 
gin, Use, and Abuse of the English Lan- 
guage,” said he believed that any thought 
worth the thinking can be put forth clearly 
in Saxon English without the use of any for- 
eign help. This kind of talk is used by 
cunning people who want to conceal what. 
they think, and by silly people because they 
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think it sounds fine. He was looking over a 
file of Benjamin Franklin’s newspaper the 
other day and he noticed how he told his 
story in a straightforward, witty, taking way, 
with none of that forced humor and tall talk 
of which we have so much at present on both 
sides of the ocean. He saw no use in “ do- 
nate” and “locate,” and thought “begin” 
much better than “ commence,” “ inaugurate,” 
and “ initiate.” 





DISSAPOINTMENTs and distress are often 
blessings in disguise. 





EDUCATION FOR FARMERS’ BOYS. 


Leaving the difficult question, how to 
secure at once a liberal, uncrowded education, 
and a timely start in business, we have a few 
words to say about a class of boys and young 
men who neither go into business nor take 
up professions ;—farmers’ boys, who them- 
selves expect to be farmers. Farmers’ boys 
usually begin their apprenticeship early. 
They seldom go to school for the whole year, 
but help on the farm about half the time. Asa 
result, at sixteen they are about as far ad- 
vanced with their studies as the continuous 
pupil is at thirteen. But as an offset to this, 
the farmers’ boy at sixteen has learned his 
business as well as the trade-boy will have 
learned his by the time .he is twenty-one. 
The former may, therefore, devote to study 
the greater part of the intervening five years 
and still become of age with a satisfactory 
knowledge of both thetheory and practice of his 
business. We wish to encourage more of the 
farmer-boys to use to the full possible limit 
this chance of later education. We wish 
more of the parents of these to inquire how 
far it is necessary, and wise, and just, to re- 
_ their sons to do the work of an ordinary 
arm-hand, after they are thoroughly familiar 
with all the ordinary operations of farm work 
but before any responsibility for general 
management is laid upon them. When 
parents cannot afford to spare their sons, it is 
right to require their help. But in many 
cases this is not really needed, and then we 
believe, it is usually the duty of the parent to 
give at least five months’ schooling in each 
year, till the boy has responsible duties, 
which require his attention the year round. 
To a considerable extent these remarks will 
apply as truly to farmers’ daughters as to the 
sons. 

The farmer has perhaps more need of a 
broad school education than has the citizen. 
The latter is thrown in contact with so many 
people, that he cannot help gathering a large 
amount of superficial information. The 
farmer is more to himself, and those who are 


his most frequent companions are uneducated 
people. Again, the farmer's work touches 
more departments of general knowledge than 
does the work of most merchants or mechanics, 
A farmer’s place abounds in machines, and 
in water, wind and horse-powers; knowled 

of mechanics and natural philosophy find 
constant ‘chance for application. Each field 
is a vast chemical laboratory. His land is a 
geological deposit. His growing crops and 
trees are botanical specimens. The breeding 
and rearing uf his stock is practical zoology. 


He is of necessity a constant student of me-. 


teorology. Half of his work is regulated by 
the weather. His business touches all the 
departments of political economy. He is an 
employer of labor, a wholesale and retail 
buyer and seller, usually either a borrower or 
lender of money, and often both. He 1s more a 
interested in foreign trade than any other 
class of producers, for the larger part of our 
exports is of farm products. 


The farmer has in general more use for 
composition, and rheteoric and elocution than 
has the merchant. Farmers’ clubs are more 
general than mercantile associations. Com- 
mercial journals are usually written by paid 
professionals. Agricultural journals are 
mostly made up of articles from the farmers 
themselves. 


The farmer takes more part in local politi- 
cal affairs than the citizen, and has more 
individual influence. Hence the use to him 
of an accurate knowledge of the history of 
our country, and of the nature and principles 
of its government. 


We might extend further the chances which 
the farmer has for the advantageous use of 
general knowledge; but enough has been 
brought forward to show that the farmer can 
use a varied education more profitably than 
the merchant or manufacturer, and can bet- 
ter afford the time needed to acquire it.— The 
Student. 





TRUE prayer is nothing else than the love 
of God. Its excellence does not consist in the 
multitude of our words, for God knows our 
inmost feelings without the need of words. 
The true prayer is that of the heart, and the 
heart prays only through its desires. He who 
desires not from the depths of his heart makes 
a deceitful prayer. If he should pass whole 
days in reciting prayers, or in meditating, or 
in exciting himself to pious feelings, he does 
not truly pray, if he does not desire what he 
asks. We pray without ceasing when we 
unceasingly retain true love and true desire 
in our hearts. Love hidden in the depths of 
the soul prays; constantly, even when the 
mind is drawn another way.—Feénelon. 
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From the Christian Register. 
HOLIDAY. 


BY WALTER N. EVANS. 


The gentle sighing of the summer wind; 

The quiet ripple of the restless sea; 

A narrow stretch of bright and yellow sand; 

A rocky ledge, left by the falling tide ; 

A sky of blue, bright flecked with fleecy clouds; 

The upland green dotted with kine and sheep; 

—-" a stretch of woods, against whose 
ar 

And sheltering sidealow-roofed cottage stands; 

The silence broken by a tinkling bell, 

Or cattle lowing on their milky way ; 

Or wandering lamb bleating for mother’s care; 

While, from afar, a sound of laugh and shout 

Tells of the children, happy at their play. 

Here will I spend my summer holiday, 

Far from the world, and yet within its reach, 

In silent converse with my inner self, 

Hearing the voices in which nature speaks, 

And listening prayerfully for God above. 



























Oh, sweet and beauteous world! in vain I 
strive 

In thought to fashion fairer scenes than this. 

What crystal river purer than this sea 

Can woo me to embrace its farther shore? 

Do sweeter sounds than these which greet my 


ear 

Fall from the lips of bright-eyed cherubim? 

Or fields Elysian give a fairer view 

Than this now spread to my enraptured gaze? 

== “Beulah land” can bring me nearer 

im 

Who sits enthroned upon this sun-kissed hill, 

Whose heaven with yonder blue horizon 
blends, 

Whose tender tones awake my inmost soul? 


No longer will I sigh for happier lands, 

Celestial cities, gleaming from afar ; 

Or wait the enjoyment of the perfect love, 

Or long for rest in other worlds than this! 

But here and now I’ll listen for His voice 

Whose law is love, whose truth eternal life. 

My rest shall be obedience to His will; 

My prayer, a pure and consecrated life ; 

My ene song, ‘‘ Speak, Lord: thy servant 
rs: 


““The darkness hideth not,’’ my evening 
hymn. 

Thus, held as in the hollow of His hand, 

With simple trust in His almighty love, 

In life or death, I own His perfect will; 

And heaven is here, and God is all in all. 





ALL men, if they work not as in a great 
Taskmaster’s eye, will work wrong, work 
unhappily for themselves and you.— Carlyle. 





AN ANCIENT BILL OF LADING. 


The Providence Journal has in its posses- 
sion a bill of lading dated 1718, which reads 
in this reverent style: “Shipped by the grace 
of God, in good Order and well Conditioned, 
by Jonathan Belcher, in upon the good Ship 
called the VreGa, whereof is Master under 
God for this present Voyage Philip Hill, and 
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now riding at Anchor in the harbor of Boston, 
and by God’s Grace bound for Salem, to say : 
Two pes Cape Cloth and two pieces Swan’s 
Skin, for account and risque of 
Price, being market and numbered as in the 
margent, and are to be delivered in like good 
order and well Conditioned, at the aforesaid 
Port of Salem (the danger of the seas only 
accepted) unto the said Price or to his assigns, 
he or they Paying Freight for the same Goods 
As Customary with Primage and average 
excustomed. In witness whereof the Master 
and Purser of the said Ship hath affirmed to 
two Bills of Lading, all of this Tenor and 
Date, the one of which Bills being accom- 
plished, the other to stand void. And so God 
send the good ship to her destined Port in 
safety. Amen. Dated Boston, August, 1718. 


there is a future which is still our own.—F. 


motive comes like a whirlwind down the 
track, and a regiment of armed men might 
seek to arrest it in vain. 
and plunge unheeding on. But there is a 
little lever in its mechanism that at the pres- 
sure of a man’s hand, will slacken its speed 
and in a moment or two bring it panting and 
still, like a whipped spaniel, at your feet. 
By the same little lever the vast steamer is 
guided hither and yonder, upon the sea, 


sensitive and responsive spot by which a boy’s 
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“ (Signed) Pari HI.” 





THERE is a past which is gone forever, but 


W. Robertson. 


‘ 
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HOW TO TREAT A BOY. 


Get hold of the boy’s heart. Yonder loco- 


It would crush them, 


in spite of adverse wind or current. That 
life is controlled is his heart. With your 
grasp gentle and firm on that helm, you may 
pilot him whither you will. Never doubt 
that he has a heart. Bad and wilful boys 
very often have the tenderest hearts hidden 
away somewhere beneath incrustations of sin 
or behind barricades of pride. And it is 
your business to get at that heart, get hold 
of that heart, keep hold of it by sympathy, 
confiding in him, manifestly working only - 
for his good by little indirect kindnesses to 
his mother or sister or even his pet dog. See 
him at his home, or invite him into yours. 
Provide him some little pleasure, set him at 
some little service of trust for you ; love him ; 
love him practically. Any way and every 
way rule him through his heart.— The House- 
keeper. 





No CONFLICT is 80 severe as his who labors 
to subdue himself.— Thomas a Kempis. 
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ITEMS. 


ARMY WorMs are reported to have appeared 
in vast numbers in the fields around Norwich, 
Connecticut. 


‘HE Chinese government, according to a 
statement of a member of their legation at 
Washington, admits that their recalling of the 
Chinese students from the United States was 
a mistake, and that fifty students will be im- 
mediately returned for education here. 


Eeypt.—News is received of the massacre 
of Europeans in various parts of Egypt. On 
the night of the 14th instant the fire had ceased 
to spread in Alexandria. On the following 
day confidence was so restored among the peo- 
ple that cafés and shops began to reopen. 


Ir is annouuced that Professor Young, of 
Princeton College, proposes to devote the new 
telescope, for the present, mainly to stellar 
spectroscopy. The Princeton telescope cost, 
with its accessories, $26,000; it ranks second 
in the United States and fourth in the world. 


SUPERINTENDENT MILLS, of the Delaware 
Railroad, estimates the coming peach crop, in 
the districts traversed by railway, at 4,004,740 
baskets. The heaviest yield will be in the dis- 
trict between Middletown aud Clayton, Dela- 
ware, and, with continued favorable weather, 
the crop may reach 5,000,000 baskets. 


THE recent Educational Congress at Madrid 
passed resolutions that primary education 
should be gratuitous and compulsory, and that 
manual labor should be taught in all primary 
schools. The Froebel method of teaching was 
recommended for use in all infant schools, bnt 
a resolution in favor of allowing women to 
become candidates for teachers in the higher 
schools was rejected. 


THE chief supplies of strawberries for the 
Paris market are drawn from the fields of 
Plougastel, near Brest, where the beds occupy 
a space of 500 acres on the hillsides overlooking 
the sea. The fields are protected from the 
strong winds by thick hedges or walls of stone 
which retain the sun’s heat. A distinct and 
favorite variety is that known as the “ Fraise 
du Chili,” which was introduced in 1715 by the 
engineer Amedee Francois Frezier. From 
Plougastel alone about 1,500 tons of berries are 
annually sent to market. 


A LITERARY society in the Union public 
school, at Waterville, New York, is named 
after John G. Whittier, and for its annnal 
paper, published at the close of the school 
year, the poet has written an autograph letter. 
“TI rejoice,”’ he says, ‘in the great educational 
privileges of the present time, remembering 
my own privations in that respect. Our little 
district school, often kept by incompetent 
teachers, was only about ten or twelve weeks 
in a year, and inthe midwinter. We had few 
books, and a small weekly newspaper was our 
only outlook upon the world.” 


INFORMATION is received from Iowa that 
‘* The harvest is far enough advanced to dispel 
any gloomy thoughts which the farmers may 
have indulged in. Winter wheat never looked 
better. The stand is thick, stalk strong, and 
heads heavy. Harvesting began on Friday, 
and is proceeding vigorously. The best fields 
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will run from 30 to 35 bushels peracre. Spring 
wheat is hardly so good. It is above the aver- 
age, however, and cutting will begin a week 
hence. The yield will be from 17 to 20 bushels 
per acre. Barley isin fine condition, and will 
run from 20 to 23 bushels per acre. The oat 
harvest is three weeks distant. The prospects 
are fine.”’ 





NOTICES. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING 


Will be held on Third-day, Eighth month 8th, 
at 10 o’clock A.M., in the Valley Meeting- 
house. Special arrangements have been made 
to convey Friends on that day to Maple Sta- 
tion (Ellwood Thomas’ lane), three-quarters 
of a mile from the meeting-house. 

Trains leave the Reading Railroad depot, 
Thirteenth and Callowhill streets, at 7.40 
o’clock A.M., on Third-day. 

Members of the Select Meeting will take the 
1 o’clock P.M. train on Second-day, from the 
same depot, for Port Kennedy, where Friends 
will meet them. 

The return train will leave for the city at 
4.45 o’clock P.M., on Third-day «afternoon. 
Tickets good both going and returning on 
Second- and Third-days will -be issued at 65 
cents the trip. 

Ask for Quarterly Meeting tickets. 

WILLIAM EYRE, ) 
T. E. CHAPMAN, 
ELLWoopD THOMAS, 


> Committee. 


) 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS IN EIGHTH MONTH. 


8th mo. 1, Concord, at Concordville, Pa. 
Purchase, Purchase, N. Y. 
Farmington, E. Hamburg, N. Y. 
Nine Partners, Oblong, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Valley, Pa. 
Abington, Gwynedd, Pa. 
Stanford, Ghent, N. Y. 

Salem, Salem, O. 

Miami, Waynesville, O. 
Shrewsbury and Rahway, Rah- 
way, N. } ° 

Short Creek, Mt. Pleasant, O. 

H. Y. M., Yarmouth, 


~ 


Pelham 
Ont. 
Fairfax, Goose Creek, Va. 
Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 

Ohio Y. M., Mt. Pleasant, O. 
Warrington Q. M., Monallen, Pa. 
Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Southern, Easton, Md. 

Easton and Saratoga, Granville, 


a 
Bucks, Fallsington, Pa. 





A religious meeting at the Home for Aged 
and Infirm Colored Persons, on First-day, 
30th inst., at 3 P.M., to which Friends are 
invited. 


The Committee on Education of Philadel- 

hia Yearly Meeting desire to aid teachers of 

riends’ schools in securing situations, and 
school committees in selecting teachers; those 
wishing their assistance will please address 
the clerk of the committee, 

Wma. WADE GRISCOM, 
Woodbury, N, J 


